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BALKAN DIPLOMACY. I 

IN the Political Science Quarterly for March and for 
December 19 13, the writer discussed the diplomacy of the 
two Balkan wars terminated by the Treaty of Bucharest of 
August 10, 191 3. Sufficient time has elapsed since then to 
obtain a fair perspective and to bring the story down to date. 

The events that followed the Treaty of Bucharest soon proved 
that a generation of experience in subservience to a dominant 
nation and in suffering the evils of a deliberate fomenting of 
race hatreds had taught the Balkan peoples no lesson in the 
wisdom of political toleration. The shifting of geographical 
boundaries resulting from the treaty was followed at once by a 
shifting of populations resulting from persecutions. Every one 
of the Balkan states inaugurated a policy of " nationalizing " the 
new inhabitants that had fallen to it under the terms of the 
treaty. Though all of them except Rumania had lost the finest 
of their manhood in the two Balkan wars and had burdened 
themselves with enormous debts, they at once undertook to 
strengthen their military establishments, either to defend their 
spoils or to secure revenge for their losses. The degree to which 
they accomplished their aims was restricted only by their 
capacity to borrow from any of the great powers. 

For a decade before the Balkan wars one of the anxieties of 
the Rumanian government had been the patriotic campaign in 
Bulgaria to secure Bulgaria irredenta, i. e., the province of Do- 
brudja, the majority of the inhabitants of which are Bulgarians. 
This province had been given to Rumania by the Treaty of 
Berlin of 1878 in exchange for the province of Bessarabia, 
which was inhabited chiefly by Rumanians but which had been 
demanded and obtained by Russia under the treaty. It was to 
secure herself against that danger that Rumania had entered 
the second Balkan war and obtained a military boundary of 
great strategic value which brought to her 2983 square miles 
of territory and 250,000 inhabitants, chiefly Bulgarians, with a 
sprinkling of Turks but with few Rumanians. The right of 
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suffrage which the peasants had enjoyed under democratic Bul- 
garia and which was denied the peasantry in aristocratic Rumania 
was at once withdrawn in the ceded district. Local self-govern- 
ment was replaced by Rumanian bureaucracy. Rumanian 
priests superseded Bulgarian in the churches, and Bulgarian 
schools were compelled to close. Many Bulgarians sacrificed 
their property to emigrate to Bulgaria and intensified the hatred 
already felt against Rumania. After the Balkan wars Rumania 
pursued a wise and independent foreign policy. Though it had 
withdrawn from its former attachment to Austria-Hungary, it 
had not become a prote"ge" of Russia. The visit of the Czar in 
June 191 4 was considered an unprecedented honor and empha- 
sized the predominant place of Rumania in the Balkans. The 
visit was regarded in Germany as an attempt to win Rumania 
to the side of the Triple Entente. But Rumania coveted the 
land of no other Balkan state and was a factor in favor of peace. 
It devoted itself to a policy of domestic reform which bade fair 
to result in great improvement in the condition of the masses. 

Bulgaria had seen every one of its ambitions ruined, and was 
burning for revenge against its enemies. The elections which 
were held December 7, 191 3, resulted in the defeat of the gov- 
ernment which was blamed for the disasters that had befallen 
the country. But the new Sobranje was overwhelmingly Rus- 
sophobe, and Bulgaria definitely aligned itself with Austria-Hun- 
gary. Though a group of French banks were prepared to grant 
the Bulgarian government a loan of $100,000,000 on more 
favorable terms, the loan was made from German bankers, who 
received in return valuable railway and mining concessions. By 
means of the money thus obtained strenuous efforts were made 
to rehabilitate the army. By the Treaty of Bucharest, Greece 
had secured not only Saloniki, but the only other valuable 
iEgean port, Kavala. Bulgarian hatred was intensified by the 
appearance of thousands of Bulgars driven from Greek Mace- 
donia into Bulgaria, and this resulted in similar reprisals upon 
Greek residents in Bulgaria. But it was against Serbia that 
Bulgarians felt the greatest bitterness. Serbia had broken her 
ante-bellum pact with Bulgaria and by the terms of the Treaty 
of Bucharest had obtained almost the whole of Macedonia, and 
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was engaged in " nationalizing " its Bulgarian inhabitants, who 
fled by thousands to the mother country. 

No one of the combatants had fared so badly in the Balkan 
wars as Turkey. She had lost seven-eighths of her European 
possessions, which were now reduced practically to a backyard 
for Constantinople. Her Asiatic dominions were in a wretched 
condition. The thousands of exiled officials and discontented 
soldiers who had returned from Macedonia gave cause for great 
concern. The Arabs of Syria demanded practically local self- 
government, and the Armenians, autonomy. The treasury was 
bankrupt and money could be secured from the powers only 
by valuable concessions. In the resulting scramble for conces- 
sions, Germany, France and Russia secured control of railroad 
expansion for the next generation. Turkey resembled a sucked 
egg with an unbroken shell. The money secured by the con- 
cessions, instead of being used to consolidate Turkey's Asiatic 
possessions and introduce sorely needed domestic reforms, 
was spent on the improvement of the army and the navy. 
Turkey was now governed by a triumvirate, Enver Pasha, min- 
ister of war, Talaat Bey, minister of the interior, and Djemal 
Bey, minister of foreign affairs, but of this triumvirate Enver 
Pasha was the Augustus. He placed upon the retired list some 
300 army officers, among whom were some famous leaders not 
considered safe enough adherents of the Committee of Union 
and Progress. He was, moreover, a pro-German and, despite 
the protests of Russia, invited General Liman von Sanders and 
a group of German officers to reorganize the army. The gen- 
eral soon became the guiding spirit of the Supreme Council of 
War. The government also invited a British naval commission 
to reorganize the navy, and two dreadnoughts were ordered 
built in England. Convinced that the Balkan Federation had 
been the work of Russia, and influenced by the skilful diplo- 
macy of Germany, Turkey, while professing an independent 
foreign policy, was controlled by the Triple Alliance. But its 
immediate foreign policy was dictated by a determination to 
secure possession by war, if necessary, of the islands taken by 
Greece, and in case of war with Greece it hoped to have the 
support of Bulgaria. To pay for the dreadnoughts, a " patri- 
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otic " loan was started to which all wealthy Greeks in Turkey 
were " invited " to contribute. Thousands of poor Greeks were 
compelled to emigrate penniless from recovered Thrace and 
from Asia Minor to make way for the thousands of Turks who 
were expelled, the Turkish government maintained, from the 
part of Macedonia secured by Greece by the terms of the Treaty 
of Bucharest. The question of the jEgean islands had been 
relegated for solution to the Concert of Europe by the Treaty 
of London, but Turkey had little respect for the Concert and 
determined to defy it in this crisis as she had successfully defied 
it in the Adrianople affair. And she was right. The " voice 
of Europe," as the Concert was called, could give utterance 
only when the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente were 
united, and that was seldom the case. It fell again to Rumania 
to play the part of dea ex tnachina. Determined to maintain 
the Treaty of Bucharest by which she had profited and ac- 
quired such great prestige, she warned Turkey that in case of 
war between Turkey and Greece she would not see Greece 
humiliated, and she was supported by Serbia in this action. 
This relieved the tension between Turkey and Greece, and on 
November 11, 191 3, the Treaty of Athens was signed. It dis- 
posed of many troublesome problems of domicile, nationality, 
property, and religion, but did not mention the islands. 

Greece had fared better than any other combatant in the 
Balkan wars. She had almost doubled her territory and popu- 
lation, had acquired the greatest prize of the war, Saloniki, had 
secured possession of the rich tobacco-raising country around 
Drama and Seres with its port, Kavala, and had occupied the 
islands of the iEgean for which Greeks had always longed. 
On December 13, 19 13, Great Britain recommended to the 
Powers that except for Imbros and Tenedos, which controlled 
the entrance to the Dardanelles, Greece should retain the islands 
occupied by her troops, including those, like Mitylene and 
Chios, along the coast of Asiatic Turkey. Despite Turkey's 
announcement that she would never consent to such an arrange- 
ment, even her friends of the Triple Alliance consented to this 
solution of the jEgean-islands problem. Greece had hoped to 
secure also the islands taken by Italy during the Italo-Turkish 
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war, which were to be restored by Italy, according to the Treaty 
of Lausanne, when certain conditions respecting Tripoli were 
fulfilled by Turkey. But Italy gave no evidence of intention 
to relinquish them, and was greatly disturbed by the increase 
of power and prestige made by Greece in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. It was obvious that Greece was entering upon a great 
commercial career and was now in a position to control the 
Near-Eastern trade and trade routes which Italy had hoped to 
control. The two countries also came into conflict in southern 
Albania, inhabited by Epirote Greeks. Though Greek troops 
had evacuated the territory at the demand of the Powers, the 
rebellion against incorporation with the new state, Albania, 
was probably led by Greek officers and financed by Greek 
money. Italy had marked out southern Albania with its fine 
port of Avlona as her own sphere of influence and was deter- 
mined to prevent its acquisition by Greece. The diplomacy of 
the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente had been for several 
years a struggle for mastery in the Mediterranean. The in- 
creasing strength of Greece gave her unusual diplomatic impor- 
tance, and both France and Germany made flattering overtures 
for friendship. M. Venizelos, the premier, to whose skilful 
diplomacy the aggrandizement of Greece had been chiefly due, 
leaned to France, which had supported him in securing Kavala 
and the region about it. But a bad impression was caused in 
France by the speech made by King Constantine while at Pots- 
dam attending the German army maneuvers. In this speech he 
paid a glowing tribute to German military training. 

The new state of Albania was in a wretched condition 
when peace finally settled upon the Balkans. The International 
Boundary Commissions appointed by the Concert to delimit its 
boundaries worked very deliberately in order to draw the 
boundary lines according to the races predominating in the 
frontier villages. Serbs in the northern districts and Greeks 
in the southern immediately began to change the racial com- 
plexion of the debatable territory by means of oppression and 
expulsion. When the work of the commissions approached 
completion the populations of the delimited territory refused 
to accept the solution. The Epirotes about Koritza and Arzyro- 
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castro in southern Albania revolted, with a demand for autono- 
mous administration of their two provinces, and the new Alban- 
ian government had neither troops nor officers with which to 
oppose them. The Northern Boundary Commission had given 
to Serbia and Montenegro Albanian towns like Dibra and 
Djakova which are absolutely necessary to the Albanian peas- 
ants in the neighboring mountains for purchase and sale. 
Moreover, Serbia and Montenegro began a systematic policy 
of expelling Albanians from their new territories, with the 
result that thousands of refugees were thrown upon the Albanian 
government for support. The International Commission of 
Control, composed of a representative of each of the six great 
powers and an Albanian, appointed by the powers to assist the 
new king, William of Wied, to organize the government, was 
so torn with internal jealousies as to nullify the little good that 
that impotent prince could accomplish. The Dutch officers 
selected by the powers to form a gendarmerie found it impos- 
sible to execute the orders of either prince or commission, and 
the Albanian chiefs refused to obey anybody. The Moslems, 
who formed a large majority of the inhabitants, were represented 
in the king's cabinet by the most influential man in Albania, 
Essad Pasha. When Essad raised an army among his co-relig- 
ionists to take the field against the Epirote rebels, he was sus- 
pected of acting as the agent of the Young Turks who were 
spending money lavishly in Albania in the hope of repeating 
there their successful coup at Adrianople. The King had him 
arrested, therefore, and deported to Italy May 29, 191 4. A 
new rebellion broke out, and the rebels marched upon the 
capital, Durazzo. The King fled to an Italian warship and the 
rebels demanded of the International Commission of Control 
that he abdicate and that the commission appoint a Moslem 
ruler in his stead. The commission refused, but as it had only 
few forces to operate against the rebels, the country relapsed 
into a state of anarchy as bad as that which characterized the 
old regime of Abdul Hamid. Nothing operated more to bring 
about this condition than the intrigues of Austria-Hungary and 
Italy within the new state. While they were united in impos- 
ing a noli me tangere policy upon Albania so far as Serbia and 
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Greece were concerned, they were each determined that the other 
should not acquire an ascendency. On July 10, 19 14, Prince 
William made a final appeal to the powers for aid, but the 
powers were too much concerned with the Austro-Serbian diffi- 
culty to give any attention to the state which they had created 
and neglected. Shortly after the outbreak of the Great War, 
Prince William, though refusing to abdicate, returned to Ger- 
many. 

Though Serbia had more than doubled her territory and 
largely increased her population, it was with alien peoples — 
Bulgarians in the eastern parts of the acquired territory and 
Albanians in the western, both of which peoples maintained the 
greatest hatred of the Serbs. The Serbs fell back upon the 
old principle of government through fear. They organized the 
conquered territory under the name of New Serbia, depriving 
the inhabitants for ten years of representation in the Skupshtina, 
of trial by jury, of freedom of the press or public assembly, 
and of local self-government. The measures necessary to Ser- 
bize the regions were undertaken through the schools and 
churches ; " disaffected " Bulgarians and Albanians were driven 
out by thousands, their land being occupied by Serbs. This 
firm policy in domestic matters was paralleled by a vigorous 
policy in foreign affairs, directed toward strengthening Serbia 
against the enemy across the Danube who by the erection of 
the independent state of Albania had prevented the realization 
of Serbian hopes of access to the sea. The fine statesmanship 
of the premier, M. Pashitch, secured the passage by the Skup- 
shtina of a bill authorizing the government to conclude a treaty 
with Montenegro forming a military, diplomatic, and customs 
union between the two countries. He strengthened the cordial 
understanding with Greece by the support he gave in her con- 
troversy with Turkey, and secured a commercial treaty which 
gave Serbian commerce considerable advantages in using the 
port of Saloniki. He concluded an agreement with Rumania 
for the building of a great bridge across the Danube better to 
improve communication and commerce between the two coun- 
tries. In preparation for the struggle with Austria-Hungary 
which he was anxious to avoid but which seemed inevitable, he 
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leaned more and more upon Russia. Serbia was justly regarded 
as the point d ' appui of Russian influence in the Balkans. 

The constructive work of M. Pashitch was much impeded by 
the military clique whose prestige and arrogance had been 
largely increased by the success of the army in the Balkan wars. 
Army officers were most influential in the Narodna Obrana 
(National Union) which conducted Pan- Serbian conspiracies 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina with the aim of uniting them to 
" Mother " Serbia. This agitation was particularly obnoxious 
to the Austro-Hungarian heir-apparent, the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand, who was a real friend of the Slavs of the Dual Mon- 
archy. He was known to favor the organization of the Haps- 
burg dominions into a federal empire instead of a dual monarchy 
in order to place the Slavs upon an equal footing with the 
Germans and the Magyars. Hence his very efforts to concili- 
ate the discontented Slavs within the empire made him a dan- 
gerous enemy to the Pan-Serbian cause. Moreover, he was 
hated by the Serbians as the instigator of the coup of 1908, 
whereby Bosnia and Herzegovina were annexed to Austria- 
Hungary, and he was known to favor for the Dual Monarchy 
a vigorous foreign policy which included spreading Austro- 
Hungarian influence in the Balkans. 

On June 28, 1914, Franz Ferdinand and his consort while 
upon a visit of military inspection were assassinated at Sera- 
jevo, the capital of Bosnia, by a young native of Herzegovina 
who had recently returned from Belgrade fired with hatred of 
Austria-Hungary. To the Austro-Hungarians the assassination 
of the heir-apparent was but the last of a series of political 
crimes directed from Belgrade and having as their purpose the 
disruption of their empire. Anti-Serb riots broke out in many 
places throughout the Dual Monarchy, and a most bitter news- 
paper campaign was urged against what the Austro-Hungarians 
regarded as an anarchic little state made vain by its recent 
victories in the Balkan war and obsessed with ambition to 
expand at Austrian expense. The semi-official Vienna Fremden- 
blatt demanded punitive action at once against a state that had 
deliberately " covered herself with a network of societies which, 
with the pretext of fostering culture, preached the doctrine of 
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hatred of us throughout the country." The Serbian press was 
equally bitter and provocative, the Belgrade Pravala maintain- 
ing that " the only genuine tears shed for the heir-apparent 
were those of his children. All others were crocodile tears." 
For almost a month after the crime, the Austro-Hungarian 
government maintained a remarkable reserve, but on July 23, 
it issued the ultimatum to Serbia which was the occasion of the 
great war being waged in Europe at the present time. A care- 
ful judicial investigation convinced the government that the 
murder of the Archduke had been organized at Belgrade with 
the connivance of Serbian state officials, that the bombs and 
pistols used for the assassination had come from the Ser- 
bian national arms-depot, and that Serbian army officers had 
directed the movements of the assassins. The peremptory 
nature of this historic document, as well as the character of the 
charges made in it, are evidence of the determination of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian government to end once for all Pan-Serbian 
plotting against the integrity of the Dual Monarchy. More- 
over, the ultimatum was couched in such strong language and 
made such unusual demands upon Serbia that no other inference 
can be drawn but that compliance upon the part of Serbia was 
neither expected nor desired. 

The main points of the ultimatum necessary to an under- 
standing of the situation, and the attitude of the Serbian gov- 
ernment toward each of them, may be summarized as follows : 

1. That the Serbian government give a formal assurance 
that it condemns Serbian propaganda against the Dual Mon- 
archy. Accepted. 

2. That this condemnation be published on the front page 
of the Serbian Official Journal. Accepted. 

3. That the declaration also express regret that Serbian 
officers and officials participated in the propaganda against Aus- 
tria-Hungary. Accepted. 

4. That this declaration be communicated by the King of 
Serbia to his army by an order of the day, and that it be pub- 
lished in the Official Bulletin of the army. Accepted. 

5. That the Serbian government promise to proceed with 
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the utmost vigor against all who may be guilty of machinations 
against Austria-Hungary. Accepted. 

6. That all Serbian publications which incite to hatred and 
contempt of Austria- Hungary be suppressed. Accepted, with 
modifications. 

7. That the society called the Norodna Obrana be dissolved, 
its means of propaganda be confiscated, and it be prevented 
from reorganizing under new names. Accepted. 

8. That teachers, text-books, and methods of education in 
Serbia which tend to foment feeling against Austria-Hungary 
be eliminated. Accepted. 

9. That all officers and officials guilty of propaganda against 
Austria-Hungary be dismissed from service, the Austro-Hun- 
garian government reserving to itself the right to communicate 
to Serbia the names and doings of such officers and officials. 
Accepted, subject to proof. 

10. That representatives of Austria-Hungary assist Serbia in 
suppressing in Serbia the movement directed against the terri- 
torial integrity of the Dual Monarchy, and take part in the 
judicial proceedings on Serbian territory against persons acces- 
sory to the Serajevo crime. Rejected. 

11. That Serbia furnish the Austro-Hungarian government 
explanations of the unjustifiable utterances of high Serbian 
officials in Serbia and abroad who have continued to express 
themselves in terms of hostility to the Austro-Hungarian gov- 
ernment since the crime of June 28. Accepted conditionally. 

12. That Serbia signify acceptance of the Austro-Hungarian 
demands within 48 hours. 

The day after the Austro-Hungarian note was sent to Bel- 
grade, i. e., on July 24, it was communicated to the powers, in 
the foreign offices of which it created a furore, particularly at 
St. Petersburg. There the ultimatum was considered a direct 
challenge to Russia. Not the reduction of Serbia to a position 
of vassalage, but the destruction of Russian influence in the 
Balkans, was regarded as the real purpose of the note. And 
Russia could not see the patient work of a century destroyed 
without acting. Her diplomatic policy was to insist that the 
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quarrel between Serbia and Austria-Hungary was not a matter 
between themselves which concerned no other power. On the 
contrary, it was a European matter which should be submitted 
to the Court of Europe, where claims other than those of 
Austria-Hungary should be heard. In this position Russia was 
supported by Great Britain and France, but it was the very 
position that Austria-Hungary was determined should not pre- 
vail, and she was backed up in her attitude by her ally, Ger- 
many. The Balkan wars had almost ruined the fruit of two 
decades of German diplomacy. Before 191 2, Germany had 
become the dominant power at Constantinople, and she was in 
process of making her sphere of influence throughout Asia 
Minor exclusive. By acquiring possession of the Bagdad Rail- 
way she had secured an unrivaled route from Constantinople to 
the Persian Gulf, but for complete success it was necessary to 
control the route from Vienna to Constantinople. As long as 
the integrity of Turkey in Europe was maintained and the 
Turkish Sanjak of Novi Bazar separated Serbia from Monte- 
negro, the possibility of securing control of that route remained. 
But when Turkey was eliminated as a European power and the 
boundaries of Serbia and Montenegro became coterminous, 
the bridge to Asia Minor was closed and a Slavic barrier to her 
economic control of the Near East was erected. Moreover, to 
German as to Austro-Hungarian statesmen, Serbia was but a 
tool of Russia, and a Greater Serbia meant practically the en- 
circling of Germany upon the south as well as upon the east by 
the power whose economic and military consolidation was al- 
ready a source of alarm. For Germany, every consideration 
demanded that she support her ally in reducing Serbia to eco- 
nomic if not to political vassalage. Hence the request of M. 
Sazonov, the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, for a time- 
extension of the ultimatum, a request supported by Great 
Britain and France, was coldly received by Germany and met 
with a curt refusal from the Austro-Hungarian foreign minister. 
At the expiration of the time-limit of the ultimatum, July 
25, the Serbian reply, probably inspired at St. Petersburg, 
was handed to the Austro-Hungarian minister at Belgrade. 
Most of the demands were accepted, but upon three points the 
Serbian government demurred. 
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1. While expressing willingness to suppress publications 
which maintained a propaganda against Austria-Hungary, it 
stated that it could not proceed until it secured a revision of 
the constitution which would permit the enactment of a new 
press law by the Skupshtina. 

2. It could not permit Austro-Hungarian delegates to parti- 
cipate in the suppression of movements in Serbia directed 
against their country, as that would be a practical abdication 
of national sovereignty. 

3. For a similar reason, it could not allow the co-operation 
of special delegates of the Austro-Hungarian government in 
the investigation of the Serajevo crime. However, " in case 
the Austro-Hungarian government should not consider itself 
satisfied with this answer, it [the Serbian government] is ready 
as always to accept a peaceful solution, either by referring the 
decision of this question to the International Tribunal at The 
Hague, or by leaving it to the Great Powers who co-operated 
in the preparation of the explanation given by the Serbian gov- 
ernment, on the 18-31 of March, 1909." 

The reply was at once rejected at Vienna, where it was pub- 
lished by the government with a running commentary to prove 
it evasive, insincere and dishonest. The attitude of the most 
influential Austro-Hungarian and German newspapers is perhaps 
typified in the statement of the Fremdenblatt of July 26, that 
" there can be neither mediation nor arbitration." The fact 
was that the Central Powers considered the time peculiarly 
opportune for a successful coup in the Balkans. Difficulties 
beset all the members of the Triple Entente. The British gov- 
ernment apparently faced the problem of civil war in Ireland. 
France was torn by the bitter Caillaux controversy and the 
agitation against the three-year service law. The Russian gov- 
ernment was confronted by great strikes at St. Petersburg and 
other large cities. Moreover, three times within five years had 
Russia yielded before the menaces of Germany — in 1909, when 
a threat of the Kaiser to stand " in shining armor " beside his 
ally compelled Russia to agree to the Austro-Hungarian annex- 
ation of Bosnia and Herzegovina; in 191 2, when Russia was 
forced to agree to the exclusion of Serbia from the seaboard 
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of the Adriatic; and in 1913, when she was forced to see 
Montenegro compelled to relinquish Scutari. Undoubtedly, 
official Berlin expected Russia once more to yield, for the Ger- 
man secretary of state and the Austro- Hungarian ambassador 
at Berlin both stated that Russia neither desired war nor was 
prepared for it. This expectation explains the failure of Sir 
Edward Grey's proposal of July 27, to open a European confer- 
ence at London. The declaration of war against Serbia by 
Austria-Hungary was made the following day, July 28, 1914. 

At the outbreak of hostilities between the Central Powers 
and the Triple Entente, all the Balkan states except Serbia pro- 
claimed their neutrality. This was not done with the intention 
of maintaining neutrality. All of them had had their lust for 
territory whetted by war, and each now adopted a policy of 
" watchful waiting," of waiting for the propitious moment when 
it could enter the war and secure the greatest return in territory 
for the least expenditure in men and treasure. Each of the 
Balkan capitals became the scene of an intense diplomatic 
struggle between the representatives of the Central Powers and 
of the Triple Entente. The struggle was characterized first 
by the manner in which the fortunes of both groups, of com- 
batants rose and fell at the Balkan capitals in accordance with 
their success and failure on the battlefield, and second, by the 
amazing blunders of the Entente diplomacy. At the beginning 
of the war, Greece and Rumania leaned to the Triple Fntente, 
whereas Turkey and Bulgaria favored the Central Powers ; still, 
the aid of none of them was to be determined by sympathy, 
but by the greatest quid pro quo. 

The war was but a week old when Turkey called to the colors 
all men between the ages of twenty-five and forty-five. The 
Young Turks in control of the government were determined to 
profit territorially by the European struggle, and it was prac- 
tically a foregone conclusion upon which side Turkey would 
take her stand. Though England had once been willing to 
fight for the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire, that status 
was no longer vital to her, since she had secured the control of 
Egypt and thereby safeguarded the route to India. Moreover, 
she was now allied to Russia, whose traditional policy was to 
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secure an early demise of the Sick Man. But the chief reason 
why Turkey was almost sure to side with the Central Powers 
was that whereas the Entente could offer only the maintenance 
of Turkey's territorial integrity in return for neutrality, the 
Central Powers could offer territorial aggrandizement in return 
for assistance. Early in August, Sir L. Mallet, the British 
ambassador, assured the Porte that the Entente would guaran- 
tee the status quo, were Turkey to remain neutral. At the 
same time the German ambassador was promising the restora- 
tion of Egypt to Turkey in return for Turkish alignment with 
the Central Powers. Events moved rapidly and favorably for 
the Central Powers. As soon as war broke out, Great Britain 
laid an embargo on the two warships that had just been com- 
pleted in British shipyards for the Turkish government, and 
this action gave the greatest offense at Constantinople. On Aug- 
ust 10 the German warships " Goeben " and " Breslau " escaped 
from the Entente fleets in the Mediterranean and arrived at the 
Golden Horn. International law required that they either be 
compelled to put out to sea or be dismantled and interned. 
Instead, the Porte shortly announced that the government had 
bought both vessels from Germany. It afterwards informed 
Great Britain that the action was necessary to Turkey's defense 
because of Great Britain's unfriendly seizure of the two vessels 
under construction for Turkey in British shipyards. Moreover, 
in defiance of protests from the Entente powers, the German 
crews, engineers and gunners, instead of being sent home, were 
retained as parts of the Turkish navy. As early as August 29, 
Sir L. Mallet informed Sir Edward Grey: "There are grounds 
for thinking that the Germans are urging the Turks to send the 
'Goeben' and the 'Breslau' into the Black Sea where, they 
would argue, they had a right to go as Turkish ships. The Ger- 
mans would count upon Russian warships attacking them, and 
war would ensue, seemingly provoked by Russia." Exactly two 
months later, on October 29, the event predicted took place. 
On September 10, the Young Turks determined to take advan- 
tage of a divided Europe to denounce the Capitulations, viz., 
the treaties with foreign powers which limited the sovereignty 
of Turkey by granting to the nationals of the foreign powers 
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privileges denied to native citizens. As Turkish legal admin- 
istration is so corrupt that domicile and business in Turkey for 
foreigners would be impossible without the Capitulations, this 
action was received with strong protest by the United States 
and some of the other foreign powers. 

In the meantime, a vigorous propaganda was carried on 
by German agents in Constantinople to influence public opin- 
ion. The subsidized press was bitterly anti-Entente, and pub- 
lished roseate reports of the German victories. As early as 
August 28, Mr. Cheetham, the British agent at Cairo, tele- 
graphed to Sir Edward Grey that Ottoman forces were mobiliz- 
ing in the direction of the Red Sea and that Ottoman emissaries 
were stirring up feeling in Egypt against Great Britain. On 
September 28, the Entente received a severe blow when the 
Porte notified the powers that the Dardanelles were closed. 
But the failure of the German advance upon Paris, and the great 
defeat of the Austro-Hungarians in Galicia had a calming 
influence upon the Turkish jingoes, and official neutrality was 
maintained. The Germans in Constantinople were determined, 
however, that Turkey should enter the war on the side of the 
Central Powers. The stakes were too high to admit of defeat. 
The extreme forbearance displayed by the British and French 
in the face of Turkish duplicity and insolence was due to their 
fear of the consequences that a rupture with Turkey might 
have upon their Mohammedan possessions. The Germans, on 
the other hand, hoped for a Holy War. The entrance of Tur- 
key into the war upon the side of the Central Powers would 
keep a British army in Egypt to maintain the safety of the 
Suez Canal and to prevent any uprising. It would also detain 
a Russian army in Asia to withstand a Turkish advance into 
Russian Transcaucasia. On October 29, Turkish naval vessels 
commanded by German officers suddenly bombarded several 
Russian Black Sea ports, including Odessa. The following day, 
the Turkish minister of marine assured the British ambassador 
that the attack had not been ordered by the government. The 
naval officers had acted either upon their own initiative or upon 
orders from Enver Pasha, in whose hands the government 
practically rested. At any rate, the explanations of the gov- 
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ernment could not placate Russia, which announced that it con- 
sidered these hostile acts as inaugurating a war by Turkey upon 
Russia. Russia had no such reasons as England and France 
for patience with Turkey. The closing of the Dardanelles had 
already brought great distress to southern Russia, from which 
exports of wheat and oil had been rendered almost impossible. 
War with Turkey could hardly add to that injury. It might 
enable Russia finally to attain her great ambition, the possession 
of Constantinople. 

In accordance with the Pact of London of September 5, 1 9 14, 
whereby Great Britain, France and Russia converted the En- 
tente into an alliance and informed the world that they would 
present a united front against their enemies and not conclude 
peace until their common purpose had been accomplished, 
Great Britain and France declared war upon Turkey, Novem- 
ber 5. At the same time Cyprus, which had been administered 
by Great Britain under the Treaty of Berlin since 1878, was 
formally annexed to the British Empire on December 25. The 
Khedive of Egypt, Abbas Hilmi, who was in Turkey at the 
beginning of the war and who supported the Young Turks in 
their attitude toward the Entente, was deposed. Egypt, which 
was nominally a vassal state of Turkey, was declared inde- 
pendent of Turkey and was made a protectorate of Great 
Britain. The uncle of the deposed Khedive, Prince Hussein, 
was placed upon the throne with the title of Sultan of Egypt. 
Thus certain anomalies in the British imperial system were 
removed. But the first diplomatic struggle in the Balkans had 
ended, as was foreseen, in favor of the Central Powers. 

The full value of this diplomatic victory could not be real- 
ized, however, so long as Turkey was separated from the Cen- 
tral Powers by neutral and hostile territory. The Austrian 
campaign in Serbia after an initial success had culminated in 
absolute failure. The significance of this fact, of Russian suc- 
cess in Galicia, and of the German failure to secure a decisive 
victory in the West, was fully realized in Sofia. The year 1914 
passed, and Bulgaria remained neutral. King Ferdinand and 
the majority of Bulgarian statesmen were pro-German, but there 
was an influential minority favorable to the Entente Allies. All 
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Bulgarian statesmen, however, were agreed that out of the war 
Bulgaria should realize the one aim that had animated her since 
the second Balkan war. That aim was best expressed by M. 
Radoslavoff, the prime minister, as late as July 23 : " We know 
that we shall not always remain neutral. We cannot yet say 
with whom we shall side, but we know more or less in what 
direction our energies will be directed. We shall fight solely 
in accordance with our national interests. We wish to tear up 
the odious Treaty of Bucharest." Bulgaria would side with the 
group which would enable her to realize that aim and thereby 
secure the territory she had lost in the second Balkan war. 
Entente diplomacy set for itself the hopeless task, first of re- 
constituting the Balkan Confederation by securing satisfactory 
concessions to Bulgaria from the other Balkan states, and sec- 
ond of securing the adhesion of the Confederation to the Triple 
Entente. It failed to satisfy Bulgaria, and gradually alienated 
Greece and Rumania. On the other hand, the Central Powers 
were able to make definite offers to Bulgaria, viz., the restora- 
tion of Macedonia, and their good offices to secure concessions 
from their ally, Turkey. 

Upon the entrance of Turkey into the war, M. Radoslavoff 
re-affirmed the determination of Bulgaria to remain neutral 
during the war. This did not prevent him, however, from 
frankly and openly entering into negotiations with both groups 
of combatants, having the best possible bargain as an aim. He 
conducted these negotiations most skilfully. Long after he had 
determined, in July 1915, to throw in his lot with the Central 
Powers, the Entente diplomats were hopeful of success despite 
a succession of events which should have shown them that they 
were being outbidden by their opponents. Early in February, 
the Bulgarian government entered into an agreement with the 
Disconto Gesellschaft whereby Bulgaria received an immediate 
advance of $30,000,000 upon the $100,000,000 loan negotiated 
with German bankers just before the outbreak of the war. M. 
Radoslavoff made a public statement to the effect that the loan 
had not in any way committed Bulgaria to the Central Powers. 
It impelled the Entente diplomats, however, to redouble their 
efforts. Possibly because of greater familiarity with the methods 
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of Balkan diplomacy, the Greek and Rumanian statesmen viewed 
the German loan to Bulgaria with a marked suspicion that Bul- 
garia had decided to adhere to the Teutonic cause, and received 
the Entente's proposals with waning enthusiasm. Serbia, from 
whom great concessions would have had to come, to keep her 
old enemy Bulgaria from joining the Teutons against her, had 
never been willing to cede any territory, and now greeted the 
advances of the Entente with an emphatic non possumus. By 
the beginning of 1915 not an Austro-Hungarian soldier re- 
mained upon Serbian territory. Serbian patriots, instead of 
thinking of the diminution of their country's territory, were 
discussing the boundaries of the Magna Serbia which they 
hoped to realize. In the midst of the negotiations, which drag- 
ged along, a frontier incident took place which threatened to 
destroy all possibility of an agreement between Bulgaria and 
Serbia. On April 2, a band of Bulgarian comitadjis, according 
to the Serbian government, wearing Bulgarian uniforms and 
carrying Bulgarian official arms, crossed the frontier and at- 
tacked the Serbian guards at Valandova, killing sixty of them. 
The Serbians insisted that the incident was an attempt to cut 
their railroad communications with Saloniki, upon which they 
had to rely for military supplies of all kinds. The Bulgarian 
government denied any previous knowledge of the affair and 
asserted that the band was not composed of Bulgarians, but 
of discontented Turks of Serbian Macedonia driven to revolt 
by the harshness of the Serbian government in its determina- 
tion to " nationalize " its newly acquired citizens. Though the 
incident was smoothed over by the efforts of Russia, it resulted 
temporarily in a cessation of negotiations. 

In the meantime, the Triple Entente had determined upon a 
bold move to convince the Balkan states of the wisdom of join- 
ing the Entente and to secure the immediate adhesion of Italy, 
rendered irresolute by the skilful diplomacy of Prince von 
Biilow, the special envoy of Germany at Rome. This move 
was the Dardanelles campaign, brilliantly conceived, but executed 
with amazing stupidity. Had it been successful, the military 
and diplomatic consequences for the Entente Allies would have 
been incalculable. It would have practically eliminated Turkey 
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from the war and thereby relieved Egypt from all danger of 
attack. It would have opened the Straits to the passage of 
Russian ships with their cargoes of foodstuffs and oil, so badly 
needed in France and England, and to French and English 
ships with their cargoes of munitions without which the Rus- 
sians could not hope for success. But above all, it would un- 
doubtedly have won the wavering Balkan States to the Entente 
and thereby completed the ring encircling the Central Powers. 
Bulgaria in particular might have expected the retrocession of 
Adrianople and of all Thrace in addition to the concessions 
the Entente diplomats were seeking for her from the other 
Balkan states. Early in February, a powerful Entente fleet 
undertook to force the Dardanelles without the assistance of 
land forces. This was soon discovered to be impossible, and 
on March 17 Sir Ian Hamilton arrived at the island of Tenedos 
near the entrance to the Straits, where a military expedition 
had been assembled with the tacit consent of Greece. This 
military force was to land upon the Gallipoli peninsula and 
attack the fortifications in the rear while the fleet bombarded 
them from the Straits. But General Hamilton found that great 
mistakes had been made in the equipment of the transports and 
ordered them back to Egypt to unload and reload. The five 
weeks thus lost to the Entente Allies were devoted by the Turks, 
under the supervision of German engineers, to rendering the 
peninsula impregnable. When the Anglo-French expeditionary 
force of 120,000 on April 25 began its attack, it was opposed 
by an army at least twice as large, ensconced behind impreg- 
nable positions and commanded by the skilful Litnan von 
Sanders. The gains of the expeditionary forces were negligible, 
and were made with such appalling losses that by July the failure 
of the Dardanelles campaign was evident. The British govern- 
ment refused to acknowledge this until after the visit of Earl 
Kitchener to Gallipoli in October. But the debacle was known 
and appreciated at every Balkan capital early in the summer. 
The failure of the Anglo-French " drive " in the Champagne in 
September and October increased the diffidence with which 
Balkan statesmen received Entente overtures for an alliance. 
While Entente diplomacy was estranging the other Balkan 
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states by its insistence upon their making concessions to Bul- 
garia, and the Entente military was losing prestige through its 
evident inferiority to that of the Central Powers, the latter coun- 
tries were winning splendid successes both in the field and at 
court. In May and June, von Mackensen drove the Russians 
in headlong rout from Galicia. In August and September, von 
Hindenburg's great " drive " resulted in the capture of Warsaw 
and the expulsion of the Russians from Poland. At the same 
time, German diplomacy was using every effort to secure a satis- 
factory agreement between Turkey and Bulgaria about the 
Dedeagatch railroad. When the Young Turks regained Adri- 
anople, they secured for strategic reasons a large slice of terri- 
tory opposite to it, on the west bank of the Maritza river. 
North and south of that enclave, the Maritza was the boundary 
between Turkey and Bulgaria. Hence the Dedeagatch railroad, 
which ran parallel to the river and connected the interior of 
Bulgaria with its sole port on the JEgean sea, Dedeagatch, 
passed through Turkish territory. Bulgaria was exceedingly 
anxious to secure this slice of territory, but Turkey was just as 
reluctant to accede to its request. On July 23, it was unofficially 
announced that an agreement between the two countries had 
been reached. This caused the Entente diplomats to redouble 
their efforts. When the Serbian Skupshtina convened on 
August 16, a secret session was ordered to consider the pro- 
posals of the Entente for the reconstruction of the Balkan Con- 
federation. The proposals of the Entente have never been 
officially published, but from unofficial sources it is reasonable 
to infer that they included the cession to Bulgaria of the greater 
part of Macedonia. The decision of the Skupshtina was not 
made public, but it was generally believed that the Entente pro- 
posals were accepted upon the advice of M. Pashitch. 

Serbian statesmen had reason to be alarmed in August 191 5. 
After the expulsion of the Austro- Hungarian armies from Serbia 
in December 19 14, no further attempt was made to invade 
Serbia. This was due to the different interpretations of Article 
VII of the Triple Alliance made by Italy and Austria-Hungary. 
That article provided : 
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If the maintenance of the status quo in the Balkans or on the Ottoman 
coast and islands in the Adriatic and ^Egean Seas should become im- 
possible, and, either on account of action by a third power or in any 
other manner, Austria-Hungary or Italy should be obliged to change 
the status quo by temporary or permanent occupation on their part, 
then such occupation is to take place only after a previous agreement 
between the two powers, which is to be based upon the principle of 
mutual compensation for all territorial or other advantages derived. 

Baron Sonnino, who had succeeded the more complaisant San 
Giuliano as Italian minister of foreign affairs, maintained that 
the invasion of Serbia by Austro-Hungarian armies would con- 
stitute a " temporary occupation " which would change the 
status quo in the Balkans, and under the treaty such action 
might not be taken except " after a previous agreement . . . 
based upon the principle of mutual compensation." He noti- 
fied Austria-Hungary that an invasion of Serbia would be inter- 
preted by Italy as a violation of the provisions of the Triple 
Alliance which would justify Italy in resuming her full liberty 
of action. Hence as long as the diplomatic negotiations be- 
tween Italy and Austria-Hungary concerning mutual compen- 
sations were continued, Serbia was safe from invasion. But 
the negotiations fell through, and Italy renounced the Triple 
Alliance, May 23. During July, rumors reached Belgrade 
of the massing of German and Austro-Hungarian troops across 
the Danube. This accounts for the greater willingness of the 
Serbs to listen to the proposals of the Entente. 

Having previously secured the consent of M. Pashitch and 
M. Venizelos to the concessions thought to be necessary to 
placate Bulgaria, the Entente diplomats, on August 10, delivered 
a joint note at Sofia containing them. Later developments 
showed that they included the relinquishment of the greater 
part of Macedonia by Serbia, and of the Kavala district by 
Greece. On the day before, Bulgaria had secured another loan 
of $50,000,000 from the Disconto Gesellschaft. M. Radosla- 
voff merely used the Entente proposals to hasten the decis- 
ion of the Turks on the question of the Dedeagatch railroad, 
and this was made on August 23, to the complete satisfaction 
of Bulgaria. Turkey ceded to Bulgaria the Turkish portion of 
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the Dedeagatch railroad, together with all the territory hitherto 
Turkish west of the Maritza, almost 1000 square miles in ex- 
tent. Additional evidence of the attitude of Bulgaria was given 
in a statement issued by the government on September 1 to 
the Associated Press. The statement frankly said that the 
chief factor determining Bulgaria's action would be the revision 
of the Treaty of Bucharest, but " a revision of such a nature 
that no betrayal afterward would be possible." The Entente 
Powers wished to make the cession of Macedonia to Bulgaria 
conditional on the extent of compensation that it would be 
possible to give to Serbia at the end of the war. The Bulgar- 
ians did not believe that the Entente could actually secure from 
Serbia and Greece the proposed concessions, and they were 
not to be satisfied with promises. The real intention of Bul- 
garia could no longer be concealed. German officers in large 
numbers were to be seen at the Ministry of War and on the 
staff of the army. Any lingering doubt was removed on Sep- 
tember 16, when M. Radoslavoff, in reply to a note from the 
Entente Powers, admitted that Bulgaria had promised Turkey 
to maintain " armed neutrality." The mobilization of the army 
necessary to maintain " armed neutrality " was ordered Septem- 
ber 2 1 . No one was deceived by the statement of the gov- 
ernment that the mobilization was not directed againt Serbia or 
Greece, but was " merely a preventive measure in view of the 
threatened Austro-German invasion of the Balkans." On Sep- 
tember 28, Sir Edward Grey in the House of Commons, issued 
a warning to Bulgaria, and on October 3, Russia sent an ulti- 
matum to Sofia, which while stating that " Russia is bound to 
Bulgaria by the imperishable memory of her liberation from 
the Turkish yoke," nevertheless gave her but twenty-four hours 
to " break with the enemies of the Slav cause and of Russia." 
But Bulgaria had counted the cost, had concluded that nothing 
was to be feared from the Entente Powers, and that her national 
aspirations were to be obtained by an alliance with the Central 
Powers. On October 13, the Bulgarians entered Serbia from 
the east, with the intention of forming a junction with the Aus- 
tro-German armies under von Mackensen, which had already 
entered Serbia from the north and west. 
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The reason for the intense struggle of the two warring groups 
to win Bulgaria can readily be appreciated. Bulgaria occupied 
a position of importance out of all proportion to her size, 
strength or resources. To throw in her lot with the Central 
Powers meant to delay the decision of any other Balkan state 
to side with the Entente Allies if not to prevent it entirely, for 
Bulgaria could fall upon its flank or rear. But the Central 
Powers would reap more positive benefits than that. In Sep- 
tember, the Turks had been insistent in their demands for aid 
from Germany, especially in the matter of munitions. These 
could now be rushed to them, a fact that would definitely seal 
the doom of the Gallipoli expedition and release a large Turkish 
army for operations elsewhere. The most valuable return to 
Germany, however, of her success in Bulgaria consisted in the 
bridging of the gap between Austria-Hungary and Turkey. It 
is true that Bulgaria was separated from the Danube by a small 
area of northeastern Serbia, but that obstacle could easily be 
removed. Then the route from Hamburg to Bagdad would be 
complete. A new commercial empire of Middle Europe would 
be formed, dependent upon Germany and absolutely independ- 
ent of sea power. Thus would Germany thwart Great Britain 
and find her " place in the sun " in Asia Minor with the Balkans 
in economic vassalage to her. For her future, the possession 
of the mountainous district of northeastern Serbia is far more 
important than the possession of Belgium, and she would today 
probably be willing to trade the latter for it. 

But Serbia was not yet conquered. Would the Entente 
Allies permit her to be conquered ? Making all allowances for 
their disappointment of the Greek assistance expected under 
the terms of the Serbo-Greek Treaty of 191 3, nothing so low- 
ered the prestige of the Entente Allies in the estimation of the 
Balkan peoples as the abandonment of Serbia to her fate. 
They were certainly not lacking in warnings. On November 
1 6, Sir Edward Grey admitted that as early as July 9 the Serbian 
Minister to Great Britain had suggested that British troops be 
sent to Serbia. In the issue of the London Times of August 
27, appeared a remarkable statement from that paper's Balkan 
correspondent describing the congestion on the Austro-Hun- 
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garian railroads due to the massing of troops along the Danube, 
prophesying with astonishing accuracy the plan of campaign 
that was about to be undertaken against Serbia, and stating that 
there could be hardly any doubt that Bulgaria would participate 
in the campaign. Sir Edward Grey's solemn warning to Bul- 
garia, made on September 24, was to the effect that " if Bulgaria 
assumed an aggressive attitude on the side of the enemies of 
this country, we should give our friends in the Balkans all the 
support in our power in a manner that would be most welcome 
to them in concert with our Allies without reserve and without 
qualification." Yet not a soldier of the Entente Allies landed 
at Saloniki until October 5, and General Sarrail arrived only on 
October 15. When the Allied army did undertake operations 
it was with such a small force that the attempt to relieve Serbia 
ended in ignominious failure. At the same time a large Allied 
army was wasting its strength on Gallipoli, though insistent de- 
mands had already been made in France and England for the 
relinquishment of the expedition. That the Serbian failure was 
not due to ignorance of conditions was made evident by the 
resignation on October 13 of M. Delcasse* from the French 
cabinet, and on October 18 of Sir Edward Carson from the 
English cabinet, because of dissatisfaction with the handling of 
the Serbian matter. Sir Edward Carson did not hesitate to 
say, that throughout " the cabinet had not known its own mind." 
In fact, the abandonment of Serbia was but one instance of the 
lamentable indecision that characterized the activities of the 
Entente Allies, due partly to their divergent interests and partly 
to the lack of unity in their high command. 

At the beginning of the war, the sympathies of Turkey and 
Bulgaria were with the Central Powers, and the latter had secured 
their alliance by October 1915. Similarly, at the beginning of 
the war the sympathies of Greece and Rumania were with the 
Entente Allies. The latter would maintain the diplomatic 
balance by securing the alliance of these two states. The 
measure of their success in these negotiations will be indicated 
in the concluding article. 

[ To be concluded] 
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